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Mr. Christian states that during his thirty-two years'
experience in the handling of creosoted timber he does
not know of a single instance of failure provided the
necessary quantity of oil of standard quality was injected
into the timber.
Mr. A. L. Howard, writing on "African Mahogany"
(Timber Trades Journal, March 28, 1914), mentions a
teredo worm 22 ins. in length by upwards of f in. in girth
found in one of the logs from Cape Lopez. This authority
states that the teredo bores at the rate of more than one
inch per hour, and he instances as a proof of the activity
of these worms that aboard 6 ft. long by 20 ins. wide was
found to be perforated by more than seventy holes.
A worm very destructive to timber submerged in sea
water in the East Indies is the lepisma. At Charleston,
U.S., the sphaeroma is found to attack in conjunction
with the limnoria and xylotrya.
The limnoria terebrans, a mollusc of the leach (asselotes)
family, known as the gribble, is plentiful in British
waters, and is extremely destructive to woodwork
under water. This crustacean is very small in size,
being only about f in. in length, and somewhat resembles
,the woodlouse. The gribble attacks timber below
water in vast hordes and in a comparatively short space
of time completely honeycombs the surface of the wood
with holes about -^ in. in diameter. Soft wood is
preferred "by this pest, but it is quite able to operate upon
the hardest, teak and greenheart being reputed the only
woods immune to its attacks. The limnoria is supposed by
some to bore wood by means of a kind of dissolvent liquor
produced from its own juices, but at least one authority
considers that it uses its mandibles for the purpose.
The limnoria operating in pure salt water is capable of
perforating wood at the rate of about | in. per month.
The animal cannot live in fresh water. The female is